cycle. A prototype "Monju" fast reactor is currently scheduled to begin operation in the spring of 1994, and two other demonstration breeder reactors are planned in the next decade.
RUSSIA
Russia has 28 nuclear power reactors that supply 12 percent of its electricity. Another 18 are under construction, but the current economic crisis makes it uncertain how many, if any, will be completed.
Basic Policy and Spent Fuel Management Plans. The Soviet, and now Russian, approach to nuclear power is based on a closed fuel cycle, including reprocessing of spent fuel and a planned eventual shift to breeder reactors.19 The current Russian plan is to reprocess the spent fuel from all of its reactors except the RBMKs, whose fuel includes a lower percentage of plutonium, thus worsening the economics of recovering the plutonium. RBMK spent fuel is currently being stored pending decisions on long-term management. The disintegration of the former Soviet Union and the resulting economic and political upheavals have cast considerable doubt on whether and when these ambitious plutonium plans will be brought to fruition.
Any discussion of the former Soviet/Russian program is complicated by the fact that, unlike the United States, military and civilian efforts are not segregated. Nevertheless, this discussion focuses primarily on civilian activities.
Reprocessing. Three main reprocessing sites exist on Russian territory, at Chelyabinsk, Tomsk, and Krasnoyarsk. The Chelyabinsk facility, known as the Mayak Chemical Combine, includes the RT-1 reprocessing plant. This plant has a design capacity of 400 MTHM/yr, although throughput has historically averaged roughly half that. Recently it has declined further, to approximately 120 MTHM/yr, partly because of disagreements between Russia and other states whose fuel was to have been reprocessed there under agreements with the Soviet Union. This plant was previously used to separate weapons plutonium from plutonium production reactors, but it is now used to separate reactor-grade plutonium from VVER-440 and breeder reactor fuel, as well as fuel from naval and research reactors.
There are 23 VVER-440 reactors in all, of which only 8 are in the former Soviet Union, with the remainder in Eastern Europe and Finland. The current
19 Useful sources on Russian plutonium facilities and plans include, among others, Thomas B. Cochran and Robert Standish Morris, Russian/Soviet Nuclear Warhead Production (Washington, D.C.: Natural Resources Defense Council, September 8, 1993); D.J. Bradley, "Radioactive Waste Management in the Former USSR," Volume III, Pacific Northwest Laboratory, Office of National Security Technology, June 1992; Yu. K. Bibilashvili and F.G. Reshetnikov, "Russia's Nuclear Fuel Cycle: An Industrial Perspective," IAEA Bulletin, Vol. 35, no. 3, 1993; and E.G. Kudriatsev, "Russian
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